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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By C. B. 


HE Season in the theatre has never been 

more cosmopolitan than it is this year. 
We have, or have had, French, German, 
American and Indian visitors, and any number 
of foreign plays, and our national contribution 
in players and plays is ona higher level than for 
years past. Not that there is anything about 
which to be complaisant ; for when we think 
of what our theatre could be, its level of actual 
achievement is hardly to our credit. There is 
Wycherley at the Ambassadors and Shakes- 
peare at Regents Park; but where is the first 
class modern comedy, the type of play that so 
definitely belongs to this age? I can count 
a baker’s dozen of passable comedies, all more 
or less as good as each other, but not one that 
will make history. Here they are: “Escape 
Me Never,” “Sixteen,” “Laburnam Grove,” 
“Biography,” “Touch Wood,” “Conversation 
Piece,” “Reunion in Vienna,” ‘Counsellor- 
at-Law,” “The Old Folks at Home,” ‘The 
Late Christopher Bean,” “The Wind and the 
Rain,” “Good Morning, Bill,” and “Clive of 
India.” Four imported, and the rest home 
product. There is pleasure to be got from 
them all, and, critically as I regard them, 
I take leave to doubt if the theatre in another 
capital city could show anything equivalent 
in quality or quantity. 

As for the plays of the past month, the out- 
standing event has been the visit of M. Gaston 
Baty’s Company in his own adaptation of 
Dostoievsky’s novel, “Crime et Chatiment.” 
This novel of the last century has fascinated 
dramatists, because its plot lent itself to 
theatrical treatment, and Dostoievsky cuts so 
deeply into the unconscious that his book still 


Purdom 


holds the attention. Its theme is the liberation 
of the captive soul, self bound and self tortured. 
Be honest, face the truth with courage, is what 
he says. His leading character Raskolnikov, 
the student, is a representative figure, unimpor- 
tant in himself and by no means heroic. That 
the novelist makes a hero of him proves the 
greatness of his work. 

The book is on a large scale, which is sug- 
gested in M. Baty’s adaptation. There are 
twenty scenes and the staging of the play is 
so designed that the change can be made with 
very little delay. On the right-hand side of 
the stage is a staircase on three levels, there 
is a forestage, an inner stage raised on steps 
across the width of the proscenium, and a 
second inner stage by the side of the stair case. 
The staging is sketched rather than fully 
developed and is a masterly piece of work in its 
economy and effectiveness. The lighting is 
bold and original. 

Attention is concentrated on Raskolnikov, 
and the attempt is made to show him not as 
a monster but as a human being struggling 
with problems common to all men. Why he 
acts as he does he cannot explain, though he 
tries to do so, and his self analysis fails. He is 
not morbid but vigorous and active. Lucien 
Nat plays the part straightforwardly, with- 
out any sort of affectation, and offers an ex- 
hibition of acting, which would be hard to beat 
for downright attention to essentials, I com- 
mend the playing of the company as a whole. 
Mr. Ronald Adam’s enterprise in bringing the 
play to London deserves the highest praise and 
lovers of the theatre should give him their 
support. 
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The production of next importance was the 
revival, for which Mr. Harcourt Williams was 
responsible, at Sadler’s Wells of Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker’s ‘“‘The Voysey Inheritance.” 
How many playgoers of to-day owe their intro- 
duction to the possibilities of the modern drama 
to that play ? It is still in its own class without 
a rival, and Mr. Granville-Barker himself 
never did anything to excel it. It has a 
quality of stage speech which makes one think 
of Shakespeare or Congreve, though I do not 
say that the play ranks with theirs. There is, 
however, nothing in contemporary drama with 
which to compare it. Within its own limits it 
reaches perfection ; what it lacks, in my judge- 
ment, is proportion and poetry. It has 
rationalistic dialogue, the essential product of 
the age: and its dramatic effectiveness is 
startling. The revival had some admirable 
features, but the play did not suit the large 
theatre. 

The return of Ina Claire, though she comes 
with the quite unconvincing “Biography” by 
S. N. Behrman, has delighted the town. Theac- 
tress treats her materialas though it were a work 
of genius, and plays not only with brilliance but 
with the thoroughness of honest craftsmanship, 
so that she gives one solid satisfaction. Hers 
is comedy playing of the most finished kind, 
and though we have comedy actresses of our 
own who are among the first in the world, 
this delightful artist is an adornment to our 
stage. I hope she will stay a long time. 

The Embassy Theatre continues to do well. 
Donald Wolfit gave a naturalistic production 
of Ibsen’s ““The Master Builder” with Beatrix 
Lehmann as Hilda. The play was treated as 
a contemporary work, but not successfully. 
It is true that it belongs to all time; but its 
psychology and form belong to Ibsen’s own 
period ; therefore to put it in a modern setting 
made a good deal of it (all of Mrs. Solness, 
for example), slightly grotesque. Plays cannot 
be brought up to date. The dramatist speaks 
to his age, and is limited by his age, and we 
have to acknowledge those facts. If he is a 
true poet and creator, the thing he says is 
eternally valid and does not get out of date, 
so that we can listen to his play as though it 
had been newly written, but its form remains, 
and must be respected. 

Mr. Wolfit made a highly intelligent Solness, 
but he reduced the imaginative quality of the 
play in his effort to be natural. Solness is a 
figure of tragi-comedy and must be deliberately 
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presented, for it is his soul that is in turmoil. 
Therefore the actor must be “‘still,’’ because 
tragedy always calls for a certain element of 
repose. Mr. Wolfit, one of our most at- 
tractive young actors and a conscientious 
artist, did not give himself a chance in the part, 
though he acted with real energy and received 
much applause. Miss Lehmann was more in 
the true spirit of the play. I am always glad 
to see this actress, for she has genuine creative 
gifts. She firmly held the part, and though 
she did not (because the production would 
not permit her to do so) reach the heights of 
poetic declaration that the play demands, 
she was a pleasure to watch. 

A new play at the Embassy was “The City 
of Ships” by Mary D. Sheridan. This was a 
play of the Regency period in Liverpool when 
the controversy about the slave trade was 
raging. The dramatist got the atmosphere, 
but the play was rather weakly constructed and 
its dramatic effect was not fully realised. Yet 
it was an interesting piece for it dealt with 
realities, and the characters were true to life. 
Mary Hinton, Anthony Quayle, Vernon 
Sylvaine, Alfred Sangster and Guy le Fevre had 
the chief parts and did the play justice. 

The re-opening of the Arts Theatre Club is 
an event to be recorded. The premises have 
been re-decorated and the theatre has lost the 
touch of modern “artiness” that it had. The 
plays have not so far been remarkable, the best 
being a revival of John Leslie Frith’s version 
of Jean-Jacques Bernard’s “The Springtime of 
Others,” originally performed eight years 
ago under another title at the Everyman 
Theatre. This is by no means an easy play for 
actors or audience, but it is a work of some 
distinction and was treated as such at the Arts. 
It is a cold, detached treatment of a well known 
theme that of a mother’s emotional discomfort 
at being put in the background by her daughter. 
M. Bernard’s method of handling the theme 
is his own. He says nothing directly, but 
allows everything to be inferred. 

The playing of Beatrice Wilson as the mother, 
Walter Hudd as the young man and Carol 
Coombe as the daughter was intimate and 
revealing. I enjoyed their formal approach 
to their parts; but I noticed an occasional 
slurring of speech, caught from the casual 
dialogue in modern comedy, which did 
not suit their style. But, apart from that 
minor defect, the performance was well 
balanced. 
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AFTER THREE YEARS 


By Norman Marshall 


— I started out this year on a long 
round of Festival adjudications I was 
returning to the task after an interval of three 
years during which I had been unable to see 
anything of the Festival apart from two of the 
finals, so I was curious to discover what pro- 
gress had been made during these three years. 
I could hardly have had a more thorough 
opportunity for making comparisons, as this 
year the sixty odd performances which I saw 
included a couple of long preliminary rounds, 
one in the North of Scotland, the other in 
the West of England, a couple of sub-area 
finals in Plymouth and Bournemouth, and the 
Eastern Area Final in London. 

Naturally I expected that the standard 
would be higher, but I was_ hardly 
prepared for the extremely rapid improvement 
which seems to have been made during these 
three years in the general average of the work 
entered for the Festival. On the other hand, 
I did expect to see an increase in the number 
of definitely first-rate performances, but these 
seemed as scarce asever. I saw nothing which 
approached anywhere near the positive standard 
of excellence achieved from time to time at 
the London Final by performances such as 
those of “Mr. Sampson,” “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” ‘“Ardvorlich’s Wife,” 
“The Thrice Promised Bride,” and “The 
Sisters’ Tragedy.” In the eighth year of the 
Festival it is not unreasonable to expect that 
performances such as these, instead of being 
isolated phenomena, should comprise at least 
five per cent of the total number of entries. 

When I last acted as an adjudicator on an 
extensive scale I grew very weary of the sound 
of my own voice uttering, night after night, 
the same criticisms of elementary faults such 
as meaningless gesture, lack of pace, fumbled 
cues, clumsy make-up, muddled grouping, 
and soon. This year it was rarely that these 
old faults cropped up. At present the most 
common fault is a lifeless, stilted delivery, 
which seems to be due mainly to an exaggerated 
fear of the bogey of inaudibility. In their 


anxiety that every word should be heard, 
many amateur actors merely speak their lines 
clearly and carefully, failing to realise that 
audibility does not consist simply of “speaking 


up,” or of taking exaggerated care that each 
individual word is audible, but is to a large 
extent a matter of correct emphasis combined 
with variety of tone and inflection. It is not 
enough for a producer to assure himself that 
his actors are audible; he must also make 
certain that they are interesting. 

A lack of suppleness, both in acting and 
production, was a fault of at least ninety per 
cent. of the performances which I saw. Many 
of the more experienced societies have achieved 
a high degree of competence, performing 
slickly and efficiently, but showing little ap- 
preciation of the finer points of acting and 
production, such as a really flexible tempo, 
subtle variation of emphasis, light and shade 
of tone, small details of business, delicate 
changes of mood—all those points which make 
the difference between a competent perform- 
ance and one which is rich, colourful and 
vital. Admittedly it is unreasonable to expect 
more than a small proportion of amateur 
societies to achieve so much, but one has an 
uneasy feeling that the reason why the number 
of first-rate performances is not increasing is 
because too few amateur producers realise all 
the possibilities of acting and production. 
Otherwise it is difficult to explain the dull, 
underdeveloped appearance of many shows 
which I saw given by societies which were 
obviously experienced and competent. 

This year it seemed to me that there was less 
of that quality of freshness and sincerity which 
is perhaps the most attractive and valuable 
feature of amateur acting. One wonders 
whether increasing knowledge and experience 
is misleading some of the more experienced 
amateur companies into placing too much faith 
in technique and bringing too little imagination 
and vitality to their work. The young pro- 
fessional actor, in the course of his training, 
often goes through a similar phase, when he 
is apt to regard his newly acquired knowledge 
of technique as a substitute for the imagination 
and concentration upon which he formerly 
had to rely. Whatever the reason, I saw many 
efficient and careful performances which were 
nevertheless dull and lifeless because they were 
lacking in any real attack. There was no 
sense of gusto in either the acting or the pro- 
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duction. It was all quite neat and correct, 
but there was none of that sense of vitality 
which above all else rouses and holds the at- 
tention of an audience. 

In this respect the comparatively inex- 
perienced village teams were often far superior 
to those in the large towns. Their playing, 
at its best, had a wealth of characterisation 
and a vigorous sense of the dramatic which, 
combined with very able production, made 
their performances completely satisfying. I 
suspect that one reason for the excellence of 
these village companies, both in England and 
Scotland, is that they rehearse longer and 
with more complete concentration than most 
amateur companies. I can recall too many 
performances which, although probably 
showing no signs of under-rehearsal to the 
ordinary member of the audience, nevertheless 
lacked the ease and precision which is the 
result of adequate preparation. One could 
probably trace to the same source the flimsiness 
of much of the characterisation, and the lack 
of those little touches of detail in business and 
gesture which do so much to give a sense of 
real individuality in characterisation. 

There is one respect in which there has been 
surprisingly little progress during the last 
three or four years. The average setting is 
still as unhelpful as ever to the actors. One 
sees just a sufficient number of effective settings 
to be reminded how much can be done even 
within the limits set by festival conditions by 
those small touches which give atmosphere 
and reality to the stage. On the other hand, 
the lighting has improved beyond all recog- 
nition. Every amateur society now seems to 
possess someone who not only understands 
electricity but also has a sound knowledge of 
the principles of stage lighting, and the tenacity 
to get his effects in spite of all kinds of practical 
difficulties. 

Another great improvement is noticeable 
in the choice of plays, although there are still 
too many societies which fight shy of plays 
calling for solid acting, believing them to be 
more difficult than some frothy little trifle 
requiring a highly polished naturalistic 
technique. The few really bad plays which I 
saw were all done by village companies, many 
of whom seem to be quite defenceless against 
the local amateur playwright. Societies would 
be wise to submit original plays to the Drama 
League’s play reading department for criti- 
cism before putting them into rehearsal. 
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Another change I noticed was a growing 
insistence on the competitive side of the 
Festival. Actually, I think this is much less 
widespread than at first appears, and I found 
that the majority of entrants disapprove 
strongly of the tendency to increase the numbers 
of rules stressing the purely competitive 
element at the expense of the Festival’s far 
wider and more important aims. But it is 
disturbing and depressing when an adjudicator 
receives ridiculous anonymous letters darkly 
hinting that some team or another has been 
guilty of “professionalism.” 

I found, too, that a certain distrust of the 
opinions of adjudicators has grown up as a 
result of the seeming disparity of opinion 
between adjudicators commenting on the 
same performance in different rounds of the 
Festival. For instance, I highly praised a 
certain team for its grouping, and was after- 
wards rather pointedly informed that the 
adjudicator in the previous round had criti- 
cised the grouping as the worst feature of the 
performance. I subsequently found, as I had 
suspected, that the team in question had made 
a drastic overhaul of their grouping as a result 
of the previous adjudicator’s constructive 
criticisms, which, judging from what I saw, 
had evidently been extremely useful. 

I am afraid this article may seem carping and 
over-critical. Perhaps I should have laid more 
stress on the extraordinarily rapid progress 
which is being made by the rank and file of 
societies, but it is their progress which inclines 
one to be all the more critical of the stationary 
position of so many of the most experienced 
societies. Matters will certainly not be im- 
proved if, as is urged in some quarters, more 
strictly competitive rules are introduced 
barring as producers anyone who has ever had 
the smallest amount of professional experience 
or training. That is merely one more method 
of encouraging the competent mediocrity with 
which, at present, far too many societies 
are content. 








LATEST RELEASE. 


Messrs. Samuel French announce that “ Eight 
Bells,” a sea play in three acts by Percy G. Mandley, 
is now available for amateur presentation. The per- 
forming royalty is by arrangement with Messrs. 
French. The action of the play takes place in the 
Captain’s Saloon in the full rigged ‘‘ Combermere,” 
and the cast consists of one woman, originally played 
by — O’Regan, ten men principals and a male 
crowd. 
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SOUVENIR OF ELIZABETH BERGNER 
IN “ESCAPE ME NEVER” BY 
MARGARET KENNEDY, AT THI 
\POLLO THEATRE, FROM THI 
ORIGINAL DRAWING BY VERONICA 
HAIGH, 





SCENE FROM ‘“‘THE HAIRY APE” 
BY EUGENE O’NEILL, AS PRODUCED 
BY TAIROV AT THE KAMERNY 
THEATRE, MOSCOW. 





STUDIES OF WESTERN AND 


EASTERN 


DRAMA 


By Dr. F. S. Boas 


“English Restoration Drama: Its Relation to Past 
English and Past and Contemporary French Drama.” 
By Martin Ellehauge. Levin and Munksgaard, Copen- 
hagen: Williams & Norgate, London. 6s. net. 

“Three French Dramatists: Racine, Marivaux, 
Musset.”” By Arthur Tilley. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The Indian Theatre: Its Origins and its later 
Developments under European Inflvence.” By R. K. 
Yajnik. Allen & Unwin. tos. net. 


HE three above-named works, which 

appeared at different dates during 1933, 
and which have been sent for notice in “Drama” 
may be briefly surveyed together as illustrating 
contemporary studies in different countries, 
and in two continents, of very varied aspects 
of dramatic art. 

It is striking evidence of the cosmopolitan 
appeal of the history of the stage when we find 
a Danish Scholar dealing with English Restora- 
tion drama, a Cambridge Don discoursing on 
three representative French playwrights, and 
an Indian Professor discussing not only the 
native productions of the Hindu theatre but 
the influence upon it of Shakespearian tragedy 
and other European dramatic forms. 

Mr. Martin Ellehauge is already known in 
the field of theatrical criticism by two previous 
volumes, one on “The Position of Bernard 
Shaw in European Drama and Philosophy,” 
the other on “Striking Figures among Modern 
English Dramatists,” including, among others, 
Galsworthy, Drinkwater, Granville-Barker, 
Masefield and Barrie. 

In the present work he goes back not only 
to the stage of the Restoration but to that of 
the early seventeenth century, for the “First 
Part,” covering almost a third of the book, 
deals mainly with Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Ford; the “Second Part,” of 
nearly equal length, is concerned with Moliére, 
Quinault, and Pierre and Thomas Corneille ; 
it is not till the “Third Part” that we reach 
the chief theme, English Restoration drama. 
There is a symmetrical grouping of each Part 
with three chapters (1) Dramatic performance 
and external comment (2) Form; (3) Spirit ; 
and the chapter-discussions and even the sub- 
headings are as far as possible parallel through- 


out. But this ultra-methodical arrangement 
does not prevent Mr. Ellehauge from writing 
a lively English style which keeps the interest 
of his readers. And he is skilful in his choice 
of quotations, numerous but not too long, to 
illustrate the points that he seeks to make. 
For his detailed comments readers must be 
referred to the book itself, but, broadly 
speaking, he looks upon Restoration drama as 
less influenced by French models than by the 
traditions of Ben Jonson’s school. Ben, 
through following the classical forms, “‘recog- 
nises the validity of the law of evolution” in 
theatrical development, and avoids the rigidity 
of rule enforced by French playwrights with 
the partial exception of Moliére. In char- 
acterisation as well as in form Jonson’s influence 
is persistent; his “humours” survive, and 
their development into Restoration “manners” 
may be traced step by step. But in its attitude 
towards morals the stage of Dryden, Wycher- 
ley, Mrs. Aphra Behn and Congreve is dis- 
tinguished from its forerunners both in 
England and France. “The libertine outlook 
on life gains an absolute predominance in 
the Restoration theatre, and is its chief differ- 
entiating characteristic. Broadly speaking, 
the past English and the French chase of 
marriage develops into the Restoration chase 
of pleasure.” With a discussion of the hostile 
criticism thereby provoked, from Jeremy 
Collier downwards, and of the reasons for the 
recently altered attitude towards the Restora- 
tion drama, Mr. Ellehauge concludes his survey. 
His bibliography does not show a wide ac- 
quaintance with present-day English critical 
work on his subject. 

Mr. Arthur Tilley’s study of Racine, Mari- 
vaux and Musset may be considered, in a 
sense, as a sequel to the Second Part of Mr. 
Ellehauge’s work which, in its consideration 
of French playwrights, just stops short of 
Racine. Mr. Tilley lays stress on the import- 
ance of the dramatist’s early schooling at 
Port Royal where he studied Greek literature 
and became imbued with its liberalizing 
spirit. His earliest plays, “La Thébaide,” 
“Alexandre,” and “Andromaque,” are all 
on Greek themes, and in ‘“Andromaque” 
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(November 1667) he showed what were 

to be throughout the distinctive qualities 

of his art. Accepting the unities he saw 

that if he was not to be hampered by them, 
“he must do away with all but the minimum of 
physical action, and must devote himself to the 
portrayal of souls with their passions, their conflicting 
desires and their blind escapes from dilemmas. 
Further he realised that supermen are not so interest- 
ing to the majority of people as men and women with 
like passions as themselves ; that princes and prin- 
cesses, beneath their trappings and their fair outward 
seeming, are often ordinary folk.” 


Mr. Tilley traces the development of Racine’s 
dramatic effort on these lines till its consum- 
mation in “Phédre,” produced on January rst, 
1676 (unfortunately misprinted 1667). Mem- 
bers of the British Drama League will be 
specially interested in the account of the 
actresses who have achieved fame in the title 
role, from Mlle. de Champneslé to Sarah 
Bernhardt. Then follow Racine’s sudden 
conversion and retirement from the theatre, 
broken only by the composition, at Mme. de 
Maintenou’s request, of the two Biblical plays, 
“Esther” and “‘Athalie.” 

Less familiar to readers and theatre-goers 
is Mr. Tilley’s second subject, Marivaux. 
To English students he is chiefly of interest 
as author of the novel “La Vie de Marianne” 
which anticipates “Pamela.” But his comedies 
are also of much interest. They were chiefly 
performed by the Italian Players of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne and the characters were mainly 
the stock figures of the Commedia dell’arte. 
The title of his third piece, produced in 1722, 
“La Surprise de Amour” might be applied 
to many of his thirty comedies. His “constant 
theme is the psychology of growing love, of 
the peaceful love that is crowned by marriage 
and durable affection, and not the passionate 
love, portrayed by Racine, which ends in 
disaster and death.” The skilful variations 
by Marivaux on this theme till his last important 
play, “L’Epreuve” (1740), and the chief 
characteristics of his art, are traced in detail 
in this attractive essay. 

If Marivaux as a psychological dramatist 
is, to some extent a disciple of Racine, so 
Alfred de Musset, almost a century later, 
shows, in Mr. Tilley’s view, the influence of 
Marivaux, in such pieces as “Il fauit qu’une 
porte soit ouverte ou femée” and “Caprice,” 
Another influence of a different type was 
that of Shakespeare and the Romantics seen 
in his two dramas “André del Sarto” and “Lor- 
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enzaccio.” But these ambitious works did not 
achieve thesuccess of suchso-called “‘comedies” 
as “Les Caprices de Marianne” and “On ne 
badine pas avec l’amour,” which have kept 
their places in the theatrical repertoire. A 
detailed discussion of their qualities and their 
relation to other plays of Musset will be found 
in Mr. Tilley’s closely analytical pages, which 
should be followed by an Index. 

To turn from mid-nineteenth century drama 
to the classical Sanskrit theatre is a plunge 
into “the dark backward and abysm of time.” 
Yet, as Dr. Yajnik shows, the Sanskrit drama 
has much less in common with Greek 
drama of the golden age, with which it was 
more or less contemporary, than with the 
Elizabethan from which it was separated by 
about 1,000 years. In its fundamental religious 
basis it differs from the drama of the age of 
Shakespeare but it is akin in poetic quality, 
in the presentation of a rich variety of char- 
acters, is an element of dialectical realism, 
and in neglect of the unities of Time and 
Place. This classical Sanskrit drama was 
conditioned by the place of representation, 
the Hindu theatre being generally part of a 
royal palace, with a select audience. As 
Dr. Yajnik sums it up, “the Greek theatre was 
statuesque and the Indian theatre picturesque.” 
His description of the ancient Hindu stage, 
illustrated by a diagram, is very interesting. 
This is followed by an account after the rise 
of the Mohammedan power, of the mainly 
secular “theatre of the people,” upon which 
Dr. Yajnik has recently thrown further light 
in his article on “the Indian Commedia dell’ 
arte” in the April number of “Drama.” Thus 
unexpectedly we are reminded of Marivaux 
with his stock characters and their Italiau actors. 

The concrete symbol of the meeting of the 
theatrical East and West is the building of 
the first English theatre in Calcutta in 1756, 
the year before the battle of Plassey. It was 
exactly a century after Clive’s great victory, 
in 1857, the year when the three chief Indian 
Universities were founded, that the Indian 
theatrical Renaissance under European in- 
fluence, took definite shape. Of the forms 
that it has taken in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras respectively, and of the contributions 
by the Urdu, Murathi and Bengali stages 
respectively Dr. Yajnik gives particulars. On 
the one hand he shows the influence of 
Western models both upon the modern 
Indian theatres, private and public, and upon 
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the dramatists who write for them. On the 
other hand he deals in detail with the Indian 
stage-versions of European plays, which often 
involve a semi-operatic transformation—Mol- 
iére, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and Lord Lytton are 
prominent among those who have thus won 
popularity. But they are all eclipsed by the 
extraordinary vogue of Shakespeare who for 
reasons indicated above appeals in essentials 
to the Indian playgoer. In an appendix Dr. 
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Yajnik furnishes an impressive list of trans- 
lations and adaptations of his works. And he 
concludes his scholarly and sympathetic study 
by the confident prediction that “whatever 
course the stage takes in the future, there is 
absolute certainty about one thing : the Indian 
theatres will always maintain their reverence 
and affection for Shakespeare, and will yield 
to none in their love for the dramatist they 
consider as belonging to all nations.” 


LONDON’S OPEN AIR THEATRE 


HE success which attended Mr. Sydney 

Carroll’s courageous venture a year ago 
when over a quarter of a million people from 
all parts of the world attended the Open- 
Air Theatre in Regents Park, has prompted 
the instigator of this delightful enterprise to 
offer to the public an even more varied pro- 
gramme for his second season which, by the 
time this article appears, will be in full swing. 
It is hoped that the season will extend until 
Saturday, September 15th, 1934, and the 
attractive and varied programme should not 
fail to appeal to lovers of the theatre. “The 
Tempest,” Milton’s “Comus,” “The Comedy 
of Errors,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
are scheduled for presentation in the first few 
weeks. Monday nights each week will be 
devoted to Ballet, when Miss Nini Theilade 
will for the second season appear as premiére 
danseuse, while Mr. Michael Martin-Harvey 
will be concerned in the dances both in an 
active and directorial capacity. Each of the 
plays will be presented for five nights com- 
mencing on the Tuesday of each week with 
matinées on Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Many well known artists have been engaged 
and include Miss Iris Hoey, Miss Margaretta 
Scott, Miss Anna Neagle, Sir Nigel Playfair, 
Mr. John Drinkwater, Mr. Robert Atkins, 
Mr. Henry Hewitt and Mr. Leslie French. 

In the long list of players it is interesting to 
note the name of Mr. Clifford Evans, who 
sprung to notice by his performance in the 
part of “Everyman” in the Welsh National 
Final. 

A specially interesting engagement is that 
of the O.U.D.S. who will present “Richard III” 


produced for them by Leontine Sagan, on four 
evening performances commencing on Tuesday, 
June 26th with two matinées. 

July will mark the commencement of a 
series of interesting productions which will 
include “Romeo and Juliet,” “Lysistrata,” 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” “The Shoemaker’s Holiday,” 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion,” and A 
Pageant of England by John Drinkwater. 
The latter embracing folk-songs and dances 
of the depicted periods will convey the pastoral 
and more agreeable side of English life and 
customs through the ages. 

Mr. Robert Atkins will again be in charge 
of productions with Sir Phillip Ben Greet 
(Master of the Greensward) and Mr. Maxwell 
Wray as Associate producers. 

For some time prior to the opening of the 
present season, the theatre has been under- 
going important reconstructions. The amphi- 
theatre has now a perfect turfed slope and each 
of the 3,000 seats will command an excellent 
view of the open green sward stage which is 
estimated to be over 80 feet inlength. Ampli- 
fication and lighting have been greatly im- 
proved, and particular attention has been paid 
to the emergency covered-in theatre which 
will provide adequate protection from incle- 
ment weather, should rain interrupt, or prevent 
an outdoor performance from taking place. 

Amateur Dramatic Societies in parties of 
not less than twenty may book seats 24 hours 
beforehand at specially reduced prices. In 
addition to the box office of the theatre, 
seats may also be booked at the Ambassadors 
Theatre, West Street, W.C.z. 
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S this month’s “Drama” goes to press, 

we are able to announce the result of the 
Festival of Community Drama, the final in 
which took place at the Old Vic on the after- 
noon of Monday, May 28th. The judges, 
Miss Fabia Drake, Mr. Ivor Brown and Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn, awarded the Howard de 
Walden Trophy to the Barr and Stroud 
Dramatic Club, from Glasgow, for their 
performance of the first act of Sir James 
Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows.” 
This verdict was generally endorsed by the 
audience, and we congratulate the Scottish 
team on their well deserved success. When 
the members of the teams performing earlier 
in the afternoon had found seats, the theatre 
was filled to capacity, and the various pro- 
ductions proceeded without a hitch, thanks to 
the able stage management of Mr. Cyril Wood, 
and to the help of the theatre staff. The 
Howard de Walden Trophy was handed to 
the representative of the winning team by 
Miss Lilian Baylis, and Sir John Martin Harvey 
presided. So ends the Eighth Annual Festival 
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which is further dealt with in a special article 
from Mr. Norman Marshall which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

@ 

As most of our readers are already aware, the 
recent effort to obtain exemption from enter- 
tainment tax in the case of stage performances 
where the human element predominates has 
not yet achieved its object. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, in his Budget 
Speech referred sympathetically to the plight 
of the stage, and the Stage and Allied Arts 
Defence League will make continuous effort 
during the succeeding twelve months so that 
the plea may be raised again next year with, 
we believe, some real hope of adoption. 
Criticism has been rife from many quarters 
as to the practicability of the agitation. The 
fact remains, however, that the stage, both 
professional and amateur, must benefit either 
by the ability to reduce the price of tickets or 
to increase the margin of profit on their sale. 
That is sufficient to commence the proposal to 
members of the Drama League. 

a 

At the special Conference of Village Drama 
which was held at the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, on Tuesday, May zgth, it was decided 
that steps should be taken to encourage the 
consideration of Village Drama at the Autumn 
Conferences of the League. Consequently at 
Halifax this year a specia] Village Drama 
Discussion will be arranged on the afternoon 
of Friday, October 26th. This, we hope, will 
be attended by many who have hitherto feared 
that their particular interests would not be 
adequately dealt with at the Conference. Any 
resolutions which affect the general policy of 
the League can be debated at the full Confer- 
ence meeting on the Saturday. For the rest, 
we are already assured by the organisers at 
Halifax that the Conference will include items 
of particular interest, and we venture to advise 
all our members and affiliated Societies to 
make a note of this event in their diaries. 


a 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the British 
Drama League is printed in this Number of 
“Drama,” and we would remind members 
of the League that it will come up for considera- 
tion at the Annual General Meeting, to be 
held at 8, Adelphi Terrace at 5 o’clock on 
Friday afternoon, June zoth. 
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Reviewed by F. 


“Modern Poetic Drama.” By Priscilla Thouless. 
Blackwell. 15s. 
“Theatre Art.” By Lee Simonson. Allen & Unwin 


15S. 
Three Plays.” By Ivan Turgenev. Translated 
by Constance Garnett. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

“The Blind Goddess.” By Ernst Toller. John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 

“The Good Die Young.” By Murray McClymont. 
Rich & Cowan. 1s. 6d. 

“The Clod and the Pebble.” By Murray McClymont. 
Rich & Cowan. 1s. 6d. 

“Mixed Doubles.” By Murray McClymont. Rich 
& Cowan. Is. 

“The Last Hour.” By Charles Bennett. Rich & 
Cowan. 1s. 6d. 

“The Hundredth Applicant.” By Margaret Napier. 1s. 

“Dictation” and “A Change of Treatment.” By 
George Elton. Rich & Cowan. 1s. 


7 poetic drama of thirteen poets of the twentieth 
century are dealt with in “Modern Poetic Drama” 
by Miss Priscilla Thouless. While it is fortunate that 
so discerning a critic should be, in many ways, the first 
to tackle this controversial subject, it is a pity in an 
eatly endeavour to value present poetic drama that 
some of our poets should a put in their place with 
such marked asperity. Despite this, it is impossible 
not to agree with most of Miss Thouless’ dictums ; and 
her sense of the fitness of a line of a word, and her 
appreciation of the shades of meaning in involved work 
is definitely illuminating. John Davidson receives the 
greatest share of attention and after him W. B. Yeats, 
and the tragic career of Stephen Phillips is finely indi- 
cated. But all the poets are subjected to a concentrated 
analysis, which those who are still with us will doubtless 
find absorbing if not always gratifying. In addition, 
there is an excellent introduction and conclusion, 
although we will hope that the belief of the authoress 
that poetic drama to be popular must be bolstered up 
with star acting and scenic splendours will not always 
be justified. 

“Theatre Art ; its progress through four centuries” 
is the imposing title of the beautifully produced 
catalogue of a New York exhibition of stage 
designs. Mr. Lee Simonson was the Director of the 
exhibition and contributes the first article, and amon 
other contributors are Professor Allardyce Nicoll an 
Herr Paul Alfred Merbach. ‘There are also 73 plates 
illustrating theatre art from 16th century Italy to modern 
Russia. The articles, although interesting, can scarcely 
tell us anything new ; as always, the simplest stage set 
is more informative than lite descriptions which, 
with the best will in the mane 4 are apt to become 
tedious. Consequently, it is to the illustrations that 
we turn in a book of this kind, and, as usual, they are 
fascinating. The renaissance and baroque drawings 
have an interest all their own, but no drawing, however 
arresting, is a reliable record of a production. Photo- 
graphs of actual sets are usually the most valuable, and 
ailing these (but much less satisfactory) of models. 
As the exhibition consisted mainly of drawings and 
models, there are no photographs of productions 
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shown, but many of the models illustrated are remarkably 
fine, one of the most significant being Rindin’s setting 
for “The Unknown Soldiers” which ends the book. 
There are also a few good costume studies; and 
throughout those ferocious designs which, as everyone 
knows, ate as impossible of realization as they are 
hideous, are not as much in evidence as usual. 

The three plays by Ivan Turgenev, translated by 
Constance Garnett, make an interesting volume ; 
although it is the first and longest play—the well- 
known “A Month in the Country” which gives the 
book distinction. This curiously beautiful play cries 
out for production, and, with its wealth of unforgettable 
character parts and its strangely moving atmosphere, 
re-creates the spirit of Tchehov, while retaining its 
own particular flavour. The other plays in the book, 
the one-act “‘A Provincial Lady” and the somewhat 
longer “A Poor Gentleman,” are no doubt characteristic 
enough of the now distant pre-revolution period, 
and of the Russian temperament, but they would be 
rather thankless and tiresome to produce except as 
museum pieces. A new play by Herr Ernst Toller is 
an important event, and “The Blind Goddess,” a 
tragedy of injustice, rouses expectations which are 
scarcely fulfilled by this comparatively simple exposition 
of a murder trial (with its hopeless dependence on 
circumstantial evidence) resulting in the imprisonment 
of the two chief characters, the Doctor and his secretary, 
Anna. Despite masterly touches of realism, it 
is not until the end, when the couple are at last released 
and their innocence proved, that the play bites deep into 
one’s consciousness. But this last scene with its satire 
and the sudden reaction of the unhappy Anna is as 
effective as it is bitter. 

Mr. Murray McClymont’s “The Good Die Young” 
has been largely re-written since its original production 
at the Liverpool Playhouse. Despite this, the complica- 
tions appear a little forced, and it is difficult to appreciate 
the endless hesitations of the girl, Sable Lawne. The 
play is dominated by an old lady of eighty, a delightful 
character study, but one would enjoy her machinations 
morte if it were possible to feel deeply interested in the 
people on whose behalf she exercises so much ingenuity. 
“The Clod and the Pebble,”’ another play by Mr. Mc- 
Clymont, has been entirely re-written since its produc- 
tion at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. It is more 
serious than the other and in many ways the stronger. 
But most of the author’s characters suffer from curious 
and sometimes unnecessary reactions, and, despite the 
fact that they are clearly presented with excellent detail, 
their behaviour is not always convincing. In this play 
the threatened blindness of Dick is a deGnise enough 
tragedy, but the situations arising out of it appear a 
little unreal, although the scene at the end when blind- 
ness suddenly descends upon him should be effective 
theatre. Yet another play by the same author, this time 
a one-act piece, ““Mixed Doubles,” is slight but enter- 
taining, and deals with the intrigues of two married 
couples. The relative price of two presents of silk 
stockings causes brisk complications. 

“The Last Hour’’ by Mr. Charles Bennett is described 
as a mel It is, indeed. It’s melodramatic 
qualities would have found favour with audiences of 
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the Restoration theatre. They might have been disap- 
pointed that two of the people given up for dead are 
alive at the end, but they would have relished the re- 
appearance of one of them—‘“covered with blood, 
a truly ghastly sight”; also, the mysterious Death Ray 
of Prince Nichola de Kovatch might have been beyond 
them, but the resultant eae bodies would have 
aroused enthusiasm. Well may the dramatist write 
“horror and consternation as the curtain falls.” But 
surely this is an understatement of the condition of 
things in the little village of Coombe Regis after such 
a night of prison bells, foreigners, spies, mystery ships, 
revolver shots, piercing screams, torture, real and at- 
tempted murder with thick blood oozing through 
fingers (see directions as to sponge work), fights to a 
finish, horrible machines and devastating explosions 


RELIGIOUS 


E are able to announce that the Diocese 
of Chelmsford is now following the lead 
set elsewhere in appointing a Director of 
Religious Drama for the Diocese, and of 
forming ““The Chelmsford Diocesan Religious 
Drama Guild.” 
The Director, Miss P. M. Potter, sends us 
an outline of Policy which we think will 
interest our readers. It is as follows :— 


The policy of the Committee will be to regard the 
encouragement of religious drama from two points of 
view : the point of view of the actors, and the point of 
view of the onlookers. To both it could, and should, 
be a form of missionary enterprise and an enrichment 
of Church life. 

Its policy will be not so much to undertake special 
dramatic performances as to build up a standard of 
religious life with drama as its expression. 

In realising that the dramatic instinct is inate in all, 
we believe that its appeal is perhaps most actively felt 
in childhood and on 5 amt We therefore propose in 
the first instance to confine our activities and efforts to 
the youth of the Diocese, and invite and earnestly beg 
the co-operation of the Teachers and Managers of the 
Church and other Schools. 

In nurturing and directing the dramatic instinct of 
the young, we are aware that it must be wisely safe- 
guarded from its many dangers of personal display and 
vanity, by demanding as its price not only a high standard 
of technique, but also of character and Church life. 
At the same time we realise that worthiness of character 
and earnestness of purpose are insufficient to replace 
dramatic artistry and skill, without which the per- 
formance of religious plays is apt to call forth criticism, 
and fail in its missionary purpose. 

To guard against su coon we emphasise the need 
for two types of training—the dramatic and the 
religious ; and in both these departments we will offer 
assistance and advice, by means of Teachers’ Confer- 
ences and Classes at chosen centres, and, as far as time 
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—all as deadly as deadly can be, and all, let it be 
stated, infinitely more enjoyable, rousing and healthy 
than the same kind of story when presented by the 
Cinema. 

The last plays on the list are one-act pieces. ‘““The 
Hundredth Applicant” is an excellent little comedy of 
a private secretary who loses all patience with the self- 
satisfied millionaire whom she serves, only to find 
herself applauding him in the end with the rest. The 
title, however, is foolish, as the fact that the secretary 
happened to be the hundredth applicant for the post is 
only mentioned once and that in a stage direction | 
“Dictation” and “A Change of Treatment” are both 
tiny sketches, depending for their effect on a simple and 
obvious enough type of humour. “Dictation” at 
least has the merit of being genuinely funny. 


DRAMA 


will permit, by individual visits from the Director of 
Religious Drama and her assistant. 

By confining our efforts to School children we do 
not wish to disparage adult performances of religious 
drama, but rather to look upon such as a climax and 
consummation of our work. Such performances in 
these days are, however, inevitably judged by profes- 
sional standards of acting and production, and amateur 
ventures need to be of a very high order if they are to 
satisfy and to carry conviction. We regard our work 
as educational, and are prepared to wait for adult per- 
formances until the schoolboys and girls of to-day are 
the youth of the Diocese to-morrow, who, with the love 
of drama kindled and trained, are still sufficiently 
anxious to give of their leisure and ability in order 
that the high dignity of religious drama may be realised 
and maintained. 

Beginning with simple Nativity plays, and plays 
drawn from the Old Testament, we look forward to 
the time when by careful training and selection we may 
have a body of players worthy of representing some of 
the deeper truths of the Christian Faith. 


Miss Potter is already well known for her 
dramatic work founded on Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics. The first production of the Guild, 
under her direction, will be given at the Regents 
Theatre, Chelmsford, at 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
June3oth. The play is “The Son of Jochebed” 
a stage presentation of the life of Moses, and 
will be acted by the children of the Caldecott 
Community. In the afternoon there will be 
a Conference on the Bishop’s scheme for 
Religious Drama at which speakers will 
include the Lord Bishop of Chelmsford and 
the Rev. C. B. Mortlake, with of course, 
Miss Potter. Tickets of admission and other 
particulars may be obtained from Miss Potter, 
Pleshey, Chelmsford. 
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THE PUPPET REVIVES 


By Olive 


AE ER years of neglect the puppet begins 
*to revive again. But he is poking his 
head up in a strange place—in the schools. 
Much is beginning to be heard of the puppet 
as a factor in the education of children, but 
little is said of the puppet as a medium for the 
artist-actor. Which is odd, because to these 
people the puppet has much to offer in the way 
of scope for imaginative work. 

Consider—the stage is empty, it is for you 
fill it. To choose a theme—to make the 
figures and the setting, so selecting your forms, 
colours, lighting and movements, so co- 
ordinating the ideas, words and movements, 
so regulating the rhythm of the drama, that 
everything combines to form a balanced whole. 
Everything visible upon the puppet stage has 
to be made, and so can be controlled by the 
maker, and given its proper place in relation 
to the rest. 

The medium of the puppet has its limitations, 
but from these very limitations spring some of 
its excellencies. ‘The puppet’s facial expression 
will not change with the varying emotions 
of the play, but it is possible to so carve the 
face that it will express the very essence of 
that part which the puppet bears in the play. 
Poise the head delicately upon the neck, it 
will compel and hold attention whether still 
or moving. The attitude of the hands will 
be fixed, but that attitude can also be selected 
and can be equally as expressive as the head, 
the costume and the movements of the puppet. 
One and the same puppet may not be able to 
suggest a wide range of emotions or ideas, 
but he can epitomise and present the very 
essence of that which you ask of him. 

Upon the balance and general proportioning 
of the body will depend the grace of the puppet, 
and upon the jointing and the stringing of 
it will depend the movements it will make. 
It is this question of movement which interests 
me most of all. Movement is used so little on 
the human stage, the burden of expression 
being borne almost entirely by speech. But 
movement is a potent and lovely language, 
and just as it is possible to give the puppet a 
form which will express the essence of his 
part in the play, so it is possible to give him 
movements harmonising with his form, re- 
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vealing his nature and illuminating the drama 
in which he takes part. 

So, after the pleasure of making the puppet, 
comes the pleasure of setting him in motion. 
And to the actor, the joy of the making is 
nothing to the joy of working out a puppet’s 
movements, expecially in a rhythmical play. 
It is like making visual music. 

Amateurs often let the puppet down by 
making their figures too small. These small 
figures are light and difficult to control well, 
they tend to swing and are generally unsteady. 
This encourages the notion that the puppet is 
not worthy of serious consideration. Small 
figures also allow of very little gradation in, 
their movements. For really interesting work 
two feet is a useful size, three feet better and 
more exciting. 

The Italians concentrate on three facets of 
life, the rest they ignore. That the puppet can 
be powerful and grave as well as gay, could 
scarcely be inferred from their figures. This 
is a pity, because the puppet is capable of 
taking any theme offered to him, poetising and 
making it his own. Realistic photography 
lies beyond his powers, happily for him, but 
in imaginative work he has no peer. 

There are many kinds of puppets, and I can 
testify only to those that are worked from 
above by means of strings, as that is the only 
kind of which I have had experience. But 
I have worked with these for seven years on 
and off in my spare time, and for the last two 
years I have worked with them the whole time 
in connection with the Roel Puppet Theatre. 
This is a venture which has been formed to 
study the art of the puppet, and with the hope 
of eventually starting a professional theatre. 
A stage and workshop have been erected in 
a barn on a Cotswold farm. This is used as 
a base. Here plays are made and rehearsed, 
and from time to time the theatre takes to the 
road, and gives series of shows to the Amateur 
Dramatic Societies in towns. 

It is to be hoped that more and more stage 
folk will take an interest in puppets, because 
although the puppet stage is a separate art, 
complete in itself, yet much that concerns 
dramatic expression can be learned from the 


puppet. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


FIRST PERFORMANCE IN ENGLAND OF 
SHAW’S “VILLAGE WOOING.” 


i was typical of Mr. Shaw’s interest in amateur 
drama, that he should give an amateur company 

permission to give the first performance in England, 
of his new play “Village Wooing. The Wells Reper- 
tory Players had this privilege, and the first night at 
the Pump Room, Tunbridge Wells, on the 1st May, 
attracted a large audience. It is extraordinary that 
such an important town as Tunbridge Wells has not a 
better hall, but Mr. Christopher Fry, the producer, did 
wonders with the space at his command, and his settings 
and lighting effects could hardly have been bettered. 

“Village Wooing” is typical Shaw, and few could 
fail to be interested and amused by it. The play is 
a difficult one to handle, for there are only two parts, 
and pace is more than ever essential. Mr. Christopher 
Fry played the part of “A” (the Marco-Polo Man), 
and was excellent throughout: perhaps he was not 
quite lyrical enough in the long speech in the third 
scene, but on the whole, it was a very finished per- 
formance. He almost proved the exception to the rule 
that producers should never act in their own productions. 
Eileen Midwood played the part of “Z,” the village 
shop assistant and telephone operator: she gave us 
excellent diction, but not much variety in pace and tone 

The other play on the bill was “Youth and the 
Peregrines” by Christopher Fry—a charming fantasy 
with many Barri-esque touches, and yet individuality 
of its own. The performance (produced by the author) 
suffered rather from under rehearsal, and had not quite 
the necessary lightness of touch, but no doubt this 
would improve during the week. A charming piece 
of work was given by Donald Thompson ‘as “Sir 
James Peregrine.” 

The Wells Players are to be congratulated on their 
ambitious programme for the season, and are to be 
envied for their capable and gifted producer. 


WATFORD SCHOOL OF MUSIC DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


On April 21st the Palace Theatre was filled to capacity 
at the matinée performance of Maeterlinck’s ‘Blue 
Bird.”” The production was one of the most ambitious 
seen in Watford for many years. The fact that over a 
hundred performers carried it through without a hitch, 
although only one combined rehearsal on the stage was 
possible is a great tribute to the careful and patient 
training of the producer, Miss Lloyd-King and Miss 
Winifred Sharp, and Miss Brenkelman who arranged 
the dances. To all three unstinted praise is due. 

The most noteworthy performances were given by 
Nora Leister and Joan Wheelwright as Tyltyl and 
Mytyl : their parts were long and required a great deal 

study but their performances were charming for 
their natural simplicity. 

The settings composed of curtains and cameo scenery 
designed by Donald Taunton were most effective and 
the lighting on the whole was very good, but at times 
it needed to be more subdued. 
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THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL. 


The programme for the Scarborough School, is in 
process of being drawn up, and should be issued in 
the course of this month, and entries are steadily coming 
in. It promises to be a record school as regards num- 
bers. It will be both necessary and advantageous to 
divide the school into groups according to the students 
experience, and the subject in which they wish to 
specialise, so that they may receive the maximum 
amount of individual attention. 

The mornings will be devoted to classes in move- 
ment by Miss Anny Boalth, in costume and property- 
making by Miss Kelly and Mrs. Fernald, and Mr. 
Angus Wilson will conduct his ‘Work-shop Course’ 
on the making of scenery and lighting sets. The 
latter half of the mornings will be spent in the re- 
hearsing of three different plays, the cast of one of 
which will be limited to students who can only stay 
for the first week of the school, while another will be 
cast from students joining for the second week of the 
school. The afternoons will be free for recreation, 
and the time-table will be so arranged that each group 
of students is free from lunch time until 9 p.m. every 
alternate day. 

There are Tennis courts in the school grounds, 
and it is hoped to form a club among the students. 

Special pe lt classes in production and acting 
will be held during the first and second weck-ends, 
for the benefit of those attending week-ends only. 
Full course students may also attend these if they wish to. 

In the first part of these evenings will be lectures by 
Mr. John Fernald, and in diction and ‘make-up’ b 
Miss Mackenzie, and the latter part of the evenings wi 
be spent in demonstration rehearsals. 

plays rehearsed by Mr. Fernald will probably 
be “The Mask and the Face,” “The Long Christmas 
Dinner.” 

We are hoping that Mr. Guthrie will come up for 
a week-end and give us some of his mime rehearsals, 
which have been so much appreciated at former 
schools. 

A special attraction is being arranged during the 
school by the West Riding Division of the British 
Drama League, who are to give two performances of 
“1066 and all that” in the delightful open air theatre 
recently erected in Scarborough. These will take place 
on the Wednesday and Saturday in the last week of 
the school. 

The “Mock Pageant” should be not only extremely 
entertaining but an interesting example of amateur 
production on a really ambitious scale. 

Applications for accommodation are being received 
daily, and those who wish for a room at Queen Margarets 
are urged to apply as soon as possible. 








FORTHCOMING PAGEANTS. 


Shropshire Pageant, and Tercentenar rformance 
of “The Masque of,Comus” at Ludlow, jo y 2nd to 7th. 
Runnymede Pageant, June 9th to 16th. Pageant of 
Parliament, Royal Albert Hall, London, June 29th to 
July 21st. ‘Power’ (a new vision of Piers Plowman) 
in the grounds of Ashton Court, Bristol, June 2oth to 
30th, 
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Photo : Hugo, Cheltenham. 


TWO OF THE ROEL 
MADE BY S. H. SHAW, 





PUPPETS 











**HAMLET”’ THE ENTRY OF 
FORTINBRAS, FROM THE PRODUC- 
TION BY M. 8S, REDGRAVE AT 
CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 




















NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge University Footlights Dramatic Club 
announce their annual May week production, this year 
a Revue entitled “Sir or Madam.” The cast will again 
be all male, the great success of last year’s production 
having proved the popularity of this return to precedent. 
As usual the whole revue is written, composed, and acted 
by members. The Club, however, is reverting to a 
professional producer, and has secured the services of 
Mr. C. Denis Freeman, the B.B.C. producer. As- 
sociated with him in the production is Lord Killanin 
the President of the Club, whose activities in the 
theatrical world have been considerable, in London as 
well as Cambridge. 

The Revue opens at the Theatre Cinema (late New 
Theatre, on June 4th and continues until June 11th. 


TAVISTOCK LITTLE THEATRE. 


A new play “Hickory Dickery Dock” by Robert 
Mitchell and Freda Pietersen has recently been per- 
formed at the Tavistock Little Theatre. The play is 
one of ideas and is clothed in a language which is 
always adequate and at times brilliant. The production 
was by Mr. Robert Mitchell and was so efficiently done 
that each acting part was subordinated to the dramatic 
whole. The play which is available to amateurs should 
be useful to societies wishing to break away from the 
usual conventional themes. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART. 


On Thursday, May 17th, the students of the London 
School of Dramatic Art presented an interesting bill 
of play excerpts and one-act plays. The programme 
opened with three well known scenes from ““The School 
for Scandal,”’ and although lacking in the pace which 
Sheridan’s famous comedy demands, there was no lack 
of sincerity on the part of the protagonists. 

“Godstow Nunnery” was an exquisite piece of work 
and deserves the award of the evening, if only on 
account of the fine performance of Miss Nesta Gilliat 
in the part of “Queen Eleanor.” 

The first act of St. John Hankin’s “The Cassilis 
Engagement” opened the second half of the programme 
and, despite the hysteria aroused in a section of the 
audience by the sight of costumes of twenty-seven 
years ago, the act was played with a finish that was 
deserving of high praise. 

A scene from “‘Antony and Cleopatra” was admirably 
interpreted, while Miss Pamela Brown, who was note- 
worthy as ““Rosamund” in the preceding play, delivered 
the lines of “Cleopatra” with a freshness and rhythm 
that displayed a marked aptitude for blank verse. 

“The Helping Hands” by Gertrude Jennings was an 
excellent conclusion to the evening’s entertainment. 

Miss Gertrude Pickersgill took a well deserved call 
for “Producer,” for her production was of a very high 
order, Although, as she explained in her speech at 
the end, many of the parts in the evening’s programme 
Were intentionally miscast, there was, nevertheless, a 
smoothness of performance in every item on the bill, 
which pointed to experienced direction. The clear 
diction and sense of character shown by each student 
in this performance, is proof of the admirable tuition 
imparted by the London School of Dramatic Art. 

H. B 


BALLET CLUB, LONDON. 


A new season of ballet opened at the Mercury Theatre 
on May 15th. The programme consisted of ‘‘Mermaid” 
and “‘Les Masques” and a charming addition, the subject 
of which was taken from Manet’s picture “Bar aux 
Folies-Bergere.”” The choreography was by Ninette 
de Valois and the whole production including the 
costumes and setting were delightfully gay. The 
po was an experience which will not easily 

forgotten. 


WELSH PLAYERS IN LONDON. 


Mrs. C. P. Williams, on May 15th, gave a private 
performance at 6, Clar; Street, Piccadilly, of Jane 
Moorland’s play, “By Order of the King,” ir, which 
the students of the London School of Dramatic Art 
appeared, the play being produced by Miss Gertrude 
Pickersgill. This was a most interesting representation 
of Henry VIII’s relations with Anne Boleyn and his 
little daughter Elizabeth, and the performance was 
much appreciated. It was followed by a Welsh 
translation of “The Sister’s Tragedy,” (“Trychineb 
Y Chwiorydd”) by Mr. Richard Hughes. Miss 
Lynwood Jones gave a beautiful performance of 
“Philippa.” 


INSTITUTE OF MIME. 


At the Westminster Theatre, London, S.W., on 
Sunday, June 17th, at 8.30 p.m., for the benefit of the 
Foundation Fund of the Institute of Mime, “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” the famous wordless play, will be given 
with Miss Irene Mawer as Peirrot, Miss Ruby Ginner 
as Pierrot Pére, and Miss Joyce Ruscoe as Pierrot Mére. 
We feel that many readers will be interested in this 
tare oO} —— of witnessing a performance which 
exemplifies much of the traditional technique surviving 
from the earliest days of the Mime Play. Tickets from 
38. to 10s, 6d. can be obtained from Miss D. Williams, 
The Rylands, Gibson’s Hill, Streatham, S.E.16, A 
plication in advance is requested as no tickets can 
sold on the evening of the performance. 


“PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD.” 


“Pan and the Young Shepherd” by Maurice Hewlett, 
is to be presented for four evening performances, from 
June 27th to 30th, in the garden of the Priory, Orping- 
ton. The garden of this beautiful fourteenth century 
house offers a perfect and natural setting for the pre- 
sentation of this play. The incidental music is by 
William Hewlett, while the production will be under 
the direction of Colin Martin, who will be remembered 
for his production of “Prunella” in the Garden of the 
Priory _ uly. “Pan and the Young Shepherd” 
was originally produced at the Court Theatre by 
Granville Barker in 1906, Flood-lighting has been 
arranged for the performances, and seat-holders will 
be given an opportunity, during the interval, of Moggi | 
the house and formal gardens. Refreshments wil 
also be provided. Further particulars regarding the 
performance, will be found in the advertisements of 
this issue. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting to be held at 8, Adelphi Terrace 
on Friday, June 29th, at 5 p.m. 


IN submitting the Fifteenth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are able to report 

another year of progress. On June 30th, 1933, the League’s membership stood at 3,441, it is now 
3,732, so that the net increase is 291. During the year 987 new members have joined. ‘There have been 
ra resignations. The number of affiliated societies now on the register is 2,385. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE COMMUNITY THEATRE FESTIVAL. 

The eighth Community Theatre Festival was organised by the Central Festival Committee consisting 
of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman), Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. C. B. Purdom (Hon. Treasurer) Mr. Harold 
Ridge, Mr. George O. Sharman, Miss Frances Briggs (Secretary), with the addition of the following 
who were appointed representatives of the five areas into which Great Britain is divided for the purposes 
of the Festival :—Mr. John Hirst and Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe (Northern Area), Mr. C. M. Haines (Western 
Area), Mr. B. J. Benson and Mr. S. N. Whitehead (Eastern Area) Dr. Bernard Childs and Mr. D. Glen 
MacKemmie (Scottish Area) and Mr. D. T. Morris and Mrs. C. P. Williams (Welsh Area). 

This year the entries amounted to 558, an increase of 100 over the entries in the 1933 Festival. 
Divisional and Area Festivals were held during March and April, preliminary judging having been 
undertaken previously. The Judges appointed for the Area Finals were Mr. Norman Marshall for the 
Eastern Area, Mr. Robert Newton for the Welsh Area, Mr. Henry Oscar for the Northern Area and 
Mr. Randle Ayrton for the Western Area, this Final having again been held at the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon. The Judge appointed by the Scottish Community Drama Association for the 
Scottish Final was Mr. E. Martin Browne. Preliminary Judges were Mr. W. G. Fay, Mr. Neil Porter, 
Mr. John Bourne, Mr. John Fernald, Mr. Robert Newton, Mr. Michael Watts, Mr. Malcolm Morley, 
Mrs. Errock, Miss Carrington, Mr. Richard Southern, Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, Mr. Maxwell Wray, Mr. 
Martin-Browne, Mr. Percy Allen, Mr. Norman Page, Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. Edward Lewis, 
Miss Jane Ellis. 

A full report of the Festival was printed in the May number of “Drama.” The Final Festival was 
held at the Old Vic on May 28th, the Howard de Walden Cup being presented by Miss Lilian Baylis 
to the winning team, the Barr and Stroud Dramatic Club, Glasgow. The three Judges were Miss 
Fabia Drake, Mr. Ivor Brown and Mr. Edmund Gwenn. Mrs. Marion Reid Jamieson’s ‘‘11 A.M.” 
obtained the award for the best original unpublished play entered in the Festival. 

The Council desires to acknowledge the invaluable help given throughout the Festival by the 
various Area and Divisional Committees without which the organisation of the Festival would be 
impossible. 

AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 

The Autumn Conference of members and affiliated societies was held at Edinburgh from October 
27th to 30th, by kind invitation of the Edinburgh Committee of the Scottish Community 
Drama Association. 

On Friday evening, October 27th, delegates were welcomed by Bailie Adams and other City 
Magistrates on behalf of the Lord Provost and Corporation of Edinburgh at a Reception in the City 
Chambers. Lord Howard de Walden made a speech on behalf of the League in reply. 

On Saturday October 28th the Business Meeting was held under the chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth. The Minutes of the Meeting were printed in the December 1933 issue of “Drama.” The 
Council desire to place on record their indebtedness to Mr. Bernard Shaw who travelled specially to 
Edinburgh to take part in the Conference. 

On the evening of the same day a dinner was held at Messrs. Ferguson & Forrester’s Restaurant, 
129, Princes Street, at which a pons Ar speech was made by Sir John Watson, K.C. After the dinner 
the delegates attended a performance at the Pleasance Hall of two one-act plays—‘“The Darkness” by 
Joe Corrie presented by the Edinburgh Elocution Club and “Sophro the Wise” by Laurence Binyon 
presented by the Peebles Players. On Sunday a party of delegates visited the Scott country and during 
the tour they were entertained to luncheon at Melrose by the kind invitation of the Edinburgh District 
Committee, $.C.D.A. On returning to Edinburgh they were guests for tea at the Edinburgh School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art and in the evening a special sermon was preached by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Warr at St. Giles’ Cathedral. 

The thanks of the Council are due to Miss Sadie Aitken and to the Edinburgh District Committee 
of the S.C.D.A. for the excellent arrangements for the Conference and also to the various hosts and 
hostesses who gave hospitality to the delegates. 


THE VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION. 

The usual report of the work of the V.D.S. was given in the February number of “‘Drama.”’ There 
are now 350 village societies affiliated through this Section, 19 County Committees, 29 other Federations 
working in the country, and 91 individual subscribers. 

A new County Committee has been formed in Northumberland ; the Drama Committee of the 
Hampshire Rural Community Council which had lapsed, has been re-formed under the League ; 12 
Rural Community Councils and the Wilts. Advisory Council have accepted the invitation to register 
under this scheme, and other counties are considering the formation of Committees. All are doing 
valuable intensive work for the dramatic education of village companies. 
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The roth Playwriting Competition was held later this year, and is in process of adjudication by 
Mrs. Penelope Wheeler and Dr. Gordon Bottomley. 191 plays were received, as against 136 last year. 
A Conference on Village Drama was held in ion on May 2oth, 1934. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


The Department has now been put on an independent footing under a sub-committee composed 
of Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe (Chairman), Miss Kelly (Secretary), Miss Scrutton, Mrs. Fernald, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth. 

the past year, the Costume Department has increased the stock of dresses very considerably. 
The number of costumes of the Medizval, Elizabethan, Georgian and Early Victiroan periods has been 
doubled, apart from additions to the other periods. This increase in stock has been paid for out of 
income, no withdrawals from the Deposit Account having been made in the last year. 

The lease of the present premises lapses in 1935, and this should make an ay ogee | for the Depart- 
ment to move into larger and more central premises. The present house is too to contain the 
increased wardrobe without damage to the costumes, and it is also extremely inconvenient for members 
who wish to view dresses. 

In spite of these difficulties, in addition to costumes, the Department is now in a position to provide 
wigs, and it is hoped that by next season the Department will also be able to offer accessories and props. 


MAGAZINE. 


The circulation of the magazine has been well maintained, and the advertisement pages have been 
placed under the management of Mr. Hugh Beresford with an office at the headquarters of the League 
in 8, Adelphi Terrace. The advantage of this arrangement is already manifest in the increased revenue 
obtained from advertisements. It is also proving a convenience for the entire work of the magazine 
to be carried on under one roof. 


DIALECT COMMITTEE. 

The series of dialect records now nears completion and it is hoped to issue the entire series in the 
early Autumn. Members of the League will have the right to purchase single double-sided 12-inch 
records at 6s. each. To the general public they will be sold only in sets of 12 or 4 records in special 
albums at £3 16s. and £1 6s. 6d. respectively. Members of the League purchasing the complete set 
of 12 records will be presented with the album free of charge so that the price to them will be £3 12s. only. 


DOMINIONS DRAMA. 

A second Conference on African Drama was held on July 1oth, at which Dame Sybil Thorndike 
spoke, and a number of letters from all parts of Africa, giving varied experiences, were read. A 
report has been circulated throughout the continent, which is awakening the educationalists to the 
possibilities of African Drama, and to a sense of responsibility in its guidance. The Bantu Society in 
pe te has affiliated to the League, and has had special help with the production of “‘Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

A sub-committee has been set up to deal with this work, consisting of :—The Rev. T. Cullen 
Young (formerly of Nyassaland), Miss Margaret Wrong (of Edinburgh House), Major H. A. Harman 
D.S.O. (formerly of Nigeria), Colonel R. C. Grant, O.B.E. (formerly of Uganda), and Miss Mary Kelly. 


JUNIOR DRAMA. 

A Junior Committee for the development of Drama among young people has been set up, and is 
representative of the following societies :—The National Association of Boys’ Clubs, The National 
Council of Girls’ Clubs, the Boy Scouts’ Association, the Girl Guides’ Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the London County Council, the London Association of Old Scholars’ Societies, 
the London Council of Social Service, and the British Drama League. Special terms of affiliation are 
offered, on group lines, to clubs, companies, etc., and short drama courses or week-ends are arranged 
for young people all over the country. Lists of plays for use among them have been compiled, and a 
panel of young voluntary producers is being established. The Secretary of the Junior Section is 
Miss Mary Kelly. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX. 

In December, 1933, the Council resolved that the League should identify itself with the effort by 
the newly formed Stage and Allied Arts Defence League in its endeavour to obtain exemption of 
the Entertainment Tax for all entertainments where the human element predominates. All 
affiliated societies were asked to pass a resolution in favour of the abolition and over 300 replies 
were received intimating that this action had been taken. The S and Allied Arts Defence League 
through their Chairman Mr. Walter Payne have officially conveyed their thanks to the League for their 
assistance and although the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not felt this year in a position to take the 
desired action, he has officially expressed his sympathy with the demand, and there would seem to be a 
reasonable hope that some concession will be made in 1935. 


LEAGUE BADGE. 


In response to a request from members the Council has instituted a special badge for the use of 
members of the League and secretaries of affiliated societies. These badges may be purchased for 1s. in 
green, black and gold. Badges for Associate members are also obtainable in blue and silver at the same price. 
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GRANT FROM THE PILGRIM TRUST. 

In view of the likelihood that the League will be compelled to seek new premises within the next 
few years, the Council of the League has made an application to the Pilgrim Trust for assistance. The 
Council is glad to be able to announce that this request was most sympathetically considered and a promise 
yd a we grant has been made subject to a scheme being put forward which shall be approved by 

Trustees. 


LECTURES AND ADJUDICATIONS. 
A large number of lectures and adjudications have been given through the instrumentality of the 


League. This work has been undertaken among others by Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mrs. Katharine Pole, 
Mr. John Bourne, Mr. Robert Newton, Miss Mary Kelly, Miss Frances Mackenzie, Mr. Eric Holmes, 
Miss Barbara Seymour, Mr. Edward Lewis, Mr. Alfred Emmet, Mr. Arthur Ewart, Miss Dorothy 
Crosse, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Mrs. Martin Browne, Miss Dorothy Coates. 


CLUB ROOM. 


The membership now numbers 214. A series of discussions took place in the early spring. Mr. 
Robert Newton led the first two discussions on “‘Noel Coward and some Post-War Dramatists.” This 
was followed by Mr. Percy Allen on “Historical Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night,”’ Mr. 
Robert Atkins on “Shakespeare in the Theatre,”” Miss Margaret Webster on “Is there a Modern School 
of Acting,” Mr. J. Fisher White on “The Stage Actor and the Cinema,” and Miss Marie Seton on “Is 
Bolshevism good for the Drama?” The thanks of the Council are due to these ladies and gentlemen 
= - aw interesting series of discussions, which were much appreciated by the members 
of the Club Room. - 


REPORTS ON DRAMA SCHOOLS, 1933-4. 


Six full-length schools have been held during the past twelve months, seven shorter schools or 
courses, two of these being under the auspices of the newly formed Junior Organizations Committee. 
Five of them in places where no previous school had been held by the British Drama League. More 
attention has been paid this year to acting, as well as to producing. Classes in movement and mime by 
Miss Irene Mawer and Miss Anny Boalth have been particularly successful. Attendance was satisfactory 
and numbers on the whole showed an increase. 

Dates and numbers of registered students were as follows :—Winchester; June 2nd to 11th; 
38 students. Shrewsbury; July 27th to August sth; 84 students. Ilkley; September 16th and 17th; 
46 students. West Hartlepool, Durham; September 18th to 23rd; 72students. Sheffield; September 
29th to October 7th; 76 students. Bury St. Edmonds; 4 days W.I. School; 35 students. Boys Club 
Course; Wednesday nights, October and November; 30 students. Leeds; Meanwoodside W.1I. 
School; 1 day; 36 students. Kesteven, Lincs; W.I. 1 day school. Girls’ Club Course ; Wednesday 
nights, February and March; 30 students. London Easter School; April 4th to 14th; 76 students. 
Liverpool; April 27th to May 6th; 96 students. Buxton; May 18th to 22nd; 43 students (so far). 

Lecturers include :—Mr. Robert Atkins, Miss Anny Boalth, Mr. Martin Browne, Miss Rose Bruford, 
Miss Helga Burgess, Miss Dorothy Coates, Mrs. Nesfield Cookson, Mr. John Fernald, Mrs. John Fernald, 
Miss Nancy Fisher, Mr. Evan John, Mr. Andre Van ie 4 Mr. John Hampden, Miss Mary Kelly, 
Mr. Theodore Komisarjevsky, Miss Frances Mackenzie, Mr. Norman Marshall, Miss Irene Mawer, Mr. 
Stuart Monro, Mr. Robert Newton, Dr. Du Garde Peach, Sir Nigel Playfair, Mr. Sladen-Smith, Mr. 
Robert Speaight, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Mr. Angus Wilson, Miss Margaret Yarde. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Library Committee are pleased to report further progress in the development of the Library. 
,o12 volumes have been added during the past year, bringing the total number of volumes acquired 
e the Library since its inception to 28,024. This figure includes the replacernent of some 2,756 volumes 
which have at various times since 1925 become too worn for further use or have been lost. The 
number of volumes now in the Library is therefore 25,268. 

The following statistics of books issued during the year are interesting, as a proof that members 
of the League appreciate the value of the Library and make full use of it. The total number of issues 
during the year was 35,881. Of this number 24,913 were plays from the Lending Library. 2,601 were 
critical works, and 8,367 were teading sets. The increase in the number of reading sets sent out was 673. 

The most notable additions to the Library during the year have been: ““The Stage is Set” and 
“Theatre Art” by Lee Simonson ; and “Settings and Costumes of the Modern Stage” by T. Komisar- 
jevsky and Lee Simonson. But the demand for reading sets has increased so much during the year that 
the Library Committee have recently had to devote more attention to maintaining an adequate supply 
of books in this section rather than to making large additions to the Reference Library. 

The supplement to the catalogue, which was in course of preparation last year, was published in 
January under the title of ““The Player’s Library II,” and is meeting with a good response from members. 

The Library Committee wish to express their grateful thanks to the — Repertory Theatre, 
Mr. Arthur Brough, Miss A. Tetley, Miss Victoria Kingsley and others who have made presentations 
of books to the Library during the year. 

The Library, as an “outlier” of the National Central Library, was represented by the Chairman of 
and the Librarian at the opening of the new premises of the National Central Library in Malet Street 
by His Majesty the King. 

Owing to his appointment to a Chair in Yale University, U.S.A., Professor Allardyce Nicoll has 
had to resign from the Library Committee. Dr. F. E. Budd has been elected to fill the vacancy. 
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“THEATRE 


m Street, 
Ciswodsle Road, N Ww. I 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of Eprrn 
Producer and Manager Ross Paz.aro 


JUNE PERFORMANCES, 1934 
EVENINGS AT 8 P.M. 

ath, 8th and oth 
Another Language ..;. 
rth, 15th and 16th 
The Dancing Girl ... 
2tst, 2and and a3rd 
Those Who Follow After... 
28th, 2gth end’ 30th 
Wild Decembers 





.. Rose Franken 
.. Henry Arthur Jones 
.. Grace Carlton 


Clemence Dane 


= Play Production course, i classes in 
cting, Elocution, Dancing, fon ‘ 
“up, etc. 

Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 


The Secretary, St. Pancras Peeple’s Theatre, Ltd., at 
the above address. Asterviews by 
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supplied at the shortest notice. 


FOR QUICK SERVICE 


a 


SY 
Phone : 
TEM. 8507. 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, -W.C.2, 








Under the patronage of 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal 


British Drama League 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
SCHOOL 
SCARBOROUGH 
August 3—18, 


at 
QUEEN MARGARETS SCHOOL 


1934 





The Staff will include : 
Mr. TYRONE GUTHRIE 
Mr. JOHN . FERNALD 
Mr. ANGUS WILSON 
Miss ANNY BOALTH 





Organising Director : 
Miss Frances Mackenzie, 
The British Drama League, 
8, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2, 
Hon. Secretary : 
B. L. Sutcliffe, Esq., 
25, Savile Crescent, 
Halifax. 





All Advertisements should be addvessed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.); 














Every serious student of the Drama, and every theatre-lover 
will want to visit the Soe 


MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


(September 1—10, 1934). 


All the most interesting theatres will participate, including 


THE BOLSHOI (Grand Opera House), MOSCOW ART THEATRE, 
VAKHTANGOV, MEYERHOLD, KAMERNY, etc. 


This is an opportunity to study the work of the leading producers, such as 
STANISLAVSKY, MEYERHOLD, TAIROV and others. 


The Festival will include, amongst other works: 


PRINCE IGOR (Borodin), THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
FLAME OF PARIS, etc. 


YEGOR BULYCHEV AND OTHERS (Maxim Gorki) 
LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS (Dumas-Fils), 
TWELFTH NIGHT (Shakespeate), 

INTERVENTION (Slavin), 

THE DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE (A. Tolstoi), 
TALENTED ADMIRERS (Ostrovsky), 

THE OPTIMISTIC TRAGEDY (Vishnevsky), 

LIUBOV YAROVAYA (Trenyev), 

**200,000” (Scholom-Aleichem). 


Varied programme of Soviet and classical works, both Russian and foreign. 





A SPECIAL PARTY 


to visit the Festival (with a stay in Leningrad) is being arranged under the auspices ~ 
of the British Drama League, and will be led by 


MR. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
(Secretary, British Drama League) 


Inclusive Price. (3 weeks) London back to London - from £26 


Covering travel, hotels, theatre seats and all necessary expenses. 





For details apply to: 
The Secretary, BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 8, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
EARLY APPLICATION IS ADVISABLE. 





Printed by Gro. B. Corrom & Co., Ltd., Croydon, 











